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THE EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF LEIBNIZ.
For let KP be considered to be indefinitely small, and let DT be perpendicular to DK and KT the tangent to the curve DOK. Then, drawing the arc MP, we have as before,
KP: PM = KD: DT = KD: KI, and hence KP.KI = PM. KD. Take another small part PQ and, with center D, draw an arc QN through Q cutting the chord DM in R; then as before,
MR:RN = MD:DS, PQ:RN = MD:PZ, PQ.PZ = RN.MD; and so on one after the other.    Therefore, it is evident that the sum of all the rectangles KP.KI, PQ.PZ, etc., is equal to the aggregate of all the spaces PM. KD, RN. MD, etc.; that is, the space DKI = 2 times the space DKOD.
The words I have italicized refer to Prop. 22, in which he uses a similar though rather more complicated figure to reduce a polar area to a rectangle of which one side is a given straight line, and explains that the reasoning depends on the fact that the line DK is divided into infinitely small parts. Compare the words I have italicized with the description of Leibniz's method: "the areas of these triangles being proportional to lines.
Further, Barrow proceeds in Prop. 25 to prove the equivalence of the spaces formed (i) by applying each MS to the base and (ii) by applying each chord to the arc, previously rectified. And he winds up with the words: "Should any one explore and investigate this mine, he will find very many things of this kind. Let him do so who must, or if it pleases him."
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This all suggests that Leibniz did explore this mine, that he did not invent the method of transmutation of figures for himself,